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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 


Poet-Laureate, &c. &c. Chiefly for the Use of Schools and Young 

Persons. London: Moxon, 1832. Pp. 370. 
Mr SovrTuky is one of the most voluminous writers of the present 
day; and whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the 
correctness of his views as a politician, or of his consistency in that 
character, the least favourable estimate of his merit will include an 
adinission of his indefatigable industry, his patient research, and the 
general excellence of his style. In some of his works he has been 


fortunate enough to secure the suffrage of men of all parties ; the 


‘ Life of Nelson,’ for instance, a work in one volume,—who would 
not rather possess it than the most voluminous and expensive 
biography of that great commander, even though it cost him the 
price of the latter, instead of the five shillings which is the price of 


it in the ‘ Family Library?’ The Selections contained in the pre- 








sent volume, (which is uniform with the volume of Poetical Extracts | 
from the same author, lately published) are from the following 
works :—Espriella’s Letters, a work originally published in three 
volumes, under the assumed character of a Spaniard visiting this 
country; The Chronicle of the Cid, a translation from the Spanish, 
of one of the most interesting portions of Spanish history; The | 


Life of Nelson, a concise narrative of the principal events in Nelson’s 





life, written con amore, and with exemplary impartiality; The 


History of Brazil, a voluminous work, only to be had entire in 
quarto volumes; it embraces the history of many of the same 
events as Robertson’s ‘ History of America ;’ The Life of Wesley, 
a work very differentiy estimated by different persons, some extol- 
ling it for its impartiality, and others denouncing it as altogether an 
emanation of party spirit. There have been two or three answers 
toit. The Book of the Church;—the soundness of many of the 
views taken in this work have been very much called in question, 


particularly by MrButler, who wrote a large octavo in reply to it, enti- 





tled ‘ The Book of the Roman Catholic Church ; —Vindicie Ecclesia | 
Anglicane, an answer to Mr Butler’s book ;—History of the Penin-| 
sular War, a copious account, in three quarto volumes, of the events | 
in which the British troops were concerned during the attempt of | 
Napoleon on the independence of Spain ;—lolloguies, a series of 
dialogues supposed to be held between the author and Sir Thomas 
More. 


We shall give an amusing chapter from the Espriella’s Letters, as 
it is one of the least known to later readers, and one of the most 
agreeable works of the author. 


‘LETTER XLIX. 

« Fashion.—Total Change in the English Costume.—Leathern Breeches. — 
Shoes.—Boots.— Inventors of new Fashions. —Colours.—Female Fashions. 
—Tight Lacing.—Hair Dressing. —Hoops.—Bustlers.—Rumps.—Mery- 
thoughts and (ads. 

‘ The caprice of fashion in this country would appear incredible 
to you, if you did not know me too well to suspect me either of 
invention or exaggeration. Every part of the dress, from head to 
foot, undergoes such frequent changes, that the English costume 





is at present as totally unlike what it was thirty years ago, as it is 


to the Grecian or Turkish habit. These people have always been 
thus capricious. Above two centuries ago, a satirist here painted 
one of his countrymen standing naked, with a pair of shears in one 
hand, and a piece of cloth in the other, saying, 

I am an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 

Musing in my mind what raiment I shall wear, 

For now I will wear this, and now T will wear that, 

And now I will wear I cannot tell what. 

‘ When J. was a school-boy everybody wore leathern breeches, 
which were made so tight that it was a good half-hour’s work to get 
them on the first time. The maker was obliged to assist at this 
operation :—observe, this personage is not called a tailor, but a 
maker of breeches,—tailors are considered as an inferior class, and 
never meddle with leather. When a gentleman was in labour of 
a new pair of leathern breeches, all his strength was required to 
force himself into them, and all the assistant-operators to draw 
them on: when it was nearly accomplished, the maker put his 
hands between the patient’s legs, closed them, and bade him sit on 
them like a saddle, and kick out one leg at a time as if swimming. 
They could not be buttoned without the help of an instrument. Of 
course they fitted like another skin; but woe to him who was 
caught in the rain in them! it was like plucking a skin off to get 
out of them. 

‘ The shoes—I am not going back beyond a score of years in any 
of these instances—were made to a point in our unnatural method ; 
they were then rounded, then squared, lastly made right and left 
like gloves, to fit the feet. At one time the waistcoat was so long 
as to make the wearer seem all body; at another time so short 
that he was all limbs. The skirts of the coat were now cut away 
so as almost to leave all behind bare as a baboon, and now brought 
forward to meet over the thigh like a petticoat. Now the cape 
was laid flat upon the shoulders, now it stood up straight and stiff 
like an implement of torture, now was rounded off like a cable. 
Formerly the half-boot was laced: the first improvement was to 
draw it on like a whole-boot; it was then discovered that a 
band at the back was better than a seam, and that a silken 
tassel in front would be highly ornamenatl, and no doubt of 
essential use. By this time the half-boot was grown to the size 
of the whole one. The Austr'ans, as they were called, yielded to 
the Hessians, which, having the seams on each side, instead 
of down the back, were more expensive, and therefore more 
fashionable. Then came an invention for wrinkling the leather 
upon the instep into round folds, which were of singular utility in 
retaining the dirt and baffling the shoe-black. At length a superior 
genius having arisen among boot-makers, the wheel went completely 
round, and at this present time everybody must be seen in a pair of 
whole-hoots of this great man’s making. 

** Almost all new fashions offend me,” says Feyjoo, “except 
those which either circumscribe expense, or add to decency.”—I 


| am afraid that those reasons are practically reversed in England, 


and that fashions are followed with avidity in proportion as they 
are extravagant and indecorous—to use the lightest term. The 
most absurd mode which I have yet heard of was that of oiling the 
coat and cold-pressing it; this gave it a high gloss, but every par- 
ticle of dust adhered to it, and after it had been twice or thrice 
worn, it was unfit to be seen. This folly, which is but of very late 
date, was too extravagant to last, and never, I believe, extended 
into the country. I asked my tailor one day, who is a sensible man 
in his way, who invented the fashions. ‘‘ Why, Sir,” said he, “[ 
believe it is the young gentlemen who walk in Bond street. They 
come to me, and give me orders fora new cut, and perhaps it takes, 
and perhaps it does not. It is all fancy, you know, Sir,” This 
street serves as a Prado or Alameda for all the fops of rank, and 
happy is he who gets the start in a new cut; in the fall of a cape, 
the shape of a sleeve, or the pattern of a button. This emulation 
produces many abortive attempts, and it is amusing to see the inno- 


vations which are daily hazarded, without ever attaining to the 
dignity of a fashion. 
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“Colour, as well as shape, is an affair of fashionable legislation. 
Language is no where so imperfect as in defining colours ; but if 
philosophical language be deficient here, the creative genius of 
fashion is never at a loss for terms. What think you of the 
Emperor’s eye, of the Mud of Paris, and Le soupir ¢touffé,—the 
sigh supprest ? These I presume were exotic flowers of phrase- 
ology, imported for the use of the ladies ; it is however of as much 
importance to man as to woman, that he should appear in the pre- 
vailing colour. My tailor tells me I must have pantaloons of a 
reddish cast, “ All on the reds now, Sir!” and reddish accordingly 
they are, in due conformity to his prescription. It is even regu- 
lated whether the coat shall be worn open or buttuned, and if 
buttoned, whether by one button or two, and by which. Some- 
times a cane is to be carried in the hand, sometimes a club, some- 
times a common twig; at present the more deformed and crooked 
in its growth the better. At one time every man walked the streets 
with his hands in his coat pocket. The length of the neck-hand- 
kerchief, the shape, the mode of tying it, must all be in the mode. 
There is a professor in the famous Bond street, who, in lessons at 
half-a-guinea, instructs gentleman in the art of tying their neck- 
handkerchiefs in the newest and most approved style. 

‘The women have been more extravagant than the men; to be 
more foolish was impossible. Twenty years ago the smaller the 
waist the more beautiful it was esteemed. To be shaped like a 
wasp was therefore the object of female ambition: and so tight 
did they lace themselves, or rather so tightly were they laced, 
for it required assistant strength to fasten their girths, that women 











have frequently fainted from the pressure, and some actually 
perished by this monstrous kind of suicide. About the same time 
they all wore powder; the hair at the sides was stuck out in | 


short extract from the manuscript diary of a gentleman who, at 
that time, passed two evenings in his society at Brighton, and 
appears to have directed his observation particularly towards the 
Ex-Chancellor. The date is 1806, the year in which Lord Thur. 
low died :— 

* “ Brighton, 1806, 

* © We afterwards dined at , to meet Lord Thurlow and his 
daughter, Mrs Brown. A large party were assembled there. I was 
never more struck with the appearance of any one than with that 
of Lord Thurlow. Upon entering the drawing-room, where he was 
seated on a sofa, we were all involuntarily moved to silence, and 
there was a stillness, which the fall of a pin would have disturbed, 
He did not move when we came into the room, but slightly in. 
clined his head, which had before hung down on his breast. He 
was dressed in an old-fashioned grey suit, buttoned very loosely 
about him, and hanging down very low; he had on a brown wig, 
with three rows of curls hanging partly over his shoulders. He was 
very grave, and spoke little. His voice is rough, and his manner of 
speaking slow. 





*“ Lord Thurlow is, I believe, only seventy-five; but from his 
appearance, I should have thought him a hundred years old. His 
large, dark, heavy eyes, which he fixes at intervals upon you, are 
overshadowed with perfectly white eyebrows, and his complexion is 
pallid and cadaverous. Upon literary subjects he ordinarily con- 
verses with much seeming pleasure, but having been this morning to 
the races, he was fatigued, and said very little. At dinner he drank 
a good deal, but nothing afterwards. In the course of conversa- 
tion, Mr M. [Mr Mellish] being remarked as a great favourite of the 
populace, Lord Thurlow said, ‘ They like him as a brother black- 


guard ;’ and then added, ‘I am of their opinion. I dislike your 





stiff curls, or rolls, tier above tier, fastened with long double black | Pious heroes: I prefer Achilles to Hector, Turnus to Aneas,’ * 
pins; behind it was matted with pomatum into one broad flat | Lord Thurlow has a surprising memory, and will not allow of the want 
mass, which was doubled back and pinned upon a cushion, against | Of it in any one else: but says that it is want of attention, and not 
which the toupee was frizzed up, and the whole frosted over with | of memory, that occasions forgetfulness. Being asked how long it 
powder, white, brown, pink, or yellow. This was the golden age | was since he had been in Norfolk, he replied, ‘ About fifty or sixty 
of hair-dressers ; the ladies were completely dependent upon them, | Yes 8g°- ; ; 
and obliged to wait, patiently or impatiently, for their turn, On | *“ He went home very early, calling loudly for his hat, which I 
important occasions, when very many were to be drest for the same | remarked as being of black straw, with a very low crown, and the 
spectacle, it was not unusual to submit to the operation over night, | largest rim [ ay ae It is easy to see that in his observing mind 
and sit up all night in consequence,—for to have lain down would _ the most trifling incidents remain graven. Thus upon Lady J. 
have disordered the whole furniture of the upper story. The great | being asked a second time, at the end of dinner, whether she would 
hoop, which is now confined to the court, was then commonly worn | have wt 4 wine, Lord Thurlow hese exclaimed, in a gruff 
in private parties. Besides this, there were protuberances on the — Lady J. drinks no wine. 7 ' 
hips, called bustlers, another behind, which was called in plain lan- | We went to-day to dine at Lord T hurlow *% and upon being 
guage a rump, and a merry-thought of wire on the breast, to puff | summoned from the drawing-room to dinner, we found him already 
out the handkerchief, like a pouting pigeon. Women were obliged | seated at the head of his table, in the same costume as the day 
to sip their tea with the corner of their mouths, and to eat side- before, and looking equally grave and ill. Lord Bute being men- 





. | ¢] > ‘ : > sary] ‘ se life wae by wee 
ways. A yet more extraordinary costume succeeded, that of pads tioned, and some one observing that his life was going to be written, 


in front, to imitate what it must have been originally invented to | 
conceal. 

* All these fashions went like the French monarchy, and about | 
the same time; but when the ladies began to strip themselves, 
they did not know where to stop. 

* And these follies travel where the science and literature, and 
domestic improvements of the English, never reach !” 


The Law Magazine, or Quarterly Review of Jurisprudence. No. 15. | 

January, 1832. London. Saunders and Benning. 
Pusiications bearing a title denoting the particular objects to | 
which the editors direct their attention, are likely to be passed over 


by the general reader, under a false impression, either that they 


abound in technicalities, or enter too abstrusely and drily into 

matters which he is contented to know only superficially, and in 
* 

their results. Such a notion would be a very mistaken one, | 


with regard to the periodical before us, which, besides its infor- 


mation on points of practice in law and equity, contains several 
papers, of a nature to instruct and interest all intelligent persons. 
Such are those on ‘Secondary Punishments ’—‘ Unanimity of 
Juries ’— Life of Lord Thurlow’—‘ The New Reform Bill ’— 
* Tithes in Germany ’—‘ Mr Bentham and Lord Brougham.’ 


We give an extract from the ‘ Life of Lord Thurlow °— 


* Of his ordinary manner and appearance during the latter part of 
his life, we are fortunately able to present our readers with a very 
graphic description. What we are about to quote on this head is a | 





Lord Thurlow sharply observed, ‘ The life of a fly would be as 
interesting.’ ”’ 





MISCELLANIES. 


Or THE Equatity AND INEQUALITY OF Men.—Men are natu- 





| rally equal, and none ever rose above the rest but by force or con- 
| sent: no man was ever born above all the rest, nor below them all; 


and therefore there never was any man in the world so good or so 


‘bad, so high or so low, but he had his fellow. Nature is a kind 
and benevolent parent ; she constitutes no particular favourites with 


endowments and privileges above the rest; but for the most part 


| sends all her offspring into the world furnished with the elements of 


understanding and strength, to provide for themselves: she gives 


/them heads to consult their own security, and hands to execute 


their own counsels; and according to the use that they make of 
their faculties, and of the opportunities that they find, degrees of 


, power and names of distinction grow amongst them, and their 


natural equality is lost. Thus nature, who is their parent, deals 
with men: but fortune, who is their nurse, is not so benevolent and 
impartial : she acts wantonly and capriciously, often cruelly ; and 
contemplating justice as well as nature, frequently sets the fool 
above the wise man, and the best below the worst. Hence it is, 
that the most part of the world, attending much more to the noisy 
conduct and glaring effects of fortune, than to the quiet and regular 
proceedings of nature, are misled in their judgment upon this sub- 


ject: they confound fortune with nature, and too often ascribe to 


* Lord Thurlow’s dislike to pious heroes is commemorated.—When at 
Cambridge, he read remarkably well, and often read Milton aloud to his 
companions. Satan’s speeches were his especial favourites, and, on finishing 


one of them, he was {requently heard to say—‘ He was a fine fellow ; J wish 
he had won,’ 
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natural merit and excellency the works of contrivance or chance. 
This; however, shews, that reason and equity run in our heads, 
while we endeavour to find a just cause for things that are not 
just ; and this is the source of the reverence which we pay to men 
whom fortune sometimes lifts on high, though nature had placed 
them below. The ignorant rarely see any creature rise, but they 
find a reason for it in his parts; when probably the true one will be 
found in his own baseness, or another man’s folly.—Cato’s Letters. 

‘4 True axp Spurtous Moratity.—There is nothing moral in 


blood, or in title, or in place; actions only, and the causes that 4 


produce them, are moral. He therefore is best that does best. 
Noble blood prevents neither folly, nor lunacy, nor crimes; but 
frequently begets or promotes them: and titled individuals, who act 
infamously, derive no honour from virtuous ancestors, whom they 
dishonour. A man who does base things is not noble; nor great, 
if he do little things: a sober villager is a better man than a de- 
bauched lord; an honest mechanic, than a knavish courtier. 


* Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus. 
Prima mihi debes animi bona; sanctus haberi 
Justitiaque tenax factis, dictisque mereris ?” * 


We cannot bring more natural advantages into the world than other 
men do; but we can acquire more virtue in it than we generally 
acquire. ‘Io be great is not in every man’s power ; but to be good 
is in the power of all: thus far every man may be upon a level with 
another, the lowest with the highest ; and men might thus come to 
be morally as well as naturally equal.— Cato’s Letters. 





MR KNOWLES’S CONCLUDING LECTURE AT THE 
WESTERN INSTITUTION. 





Half the mental capital of England lies dormant through the 
inertia of her women. I do not wish to agitate the question of the 
comparative powers of the sexes. I would not, bring the envious 
spirit of emulation into any council, far less into theirs, whose true 
happiness is to be found in a generous and enlightened coalition, for 
the grand purpose of general improvement and felicity. As the 
most potent engine in effecting this, let the women of England 
(confessedly the best wives and mothers in the world) cultivate the 
eloquence of the heart. It is the first power on earth, for it is the 
offspring of the union of the immortal energies of moral feeling and 
mental strength—it is the soul of beauty—the preserving principle 
of happiness, and renders humanity independent of the contingencies 
of time, form, and fortune. M. L. G. 








HORRIBLE MODE OF EXECUTING FEMALES IN 
JAVA. 


TO THE TATLER,. 
Sir,—The following description of an execution which once 
came under the observation of an European, during the time he 
| resided at Java, may not be uninteresting to your readers. It may 
| be proper to mention, that when any of the Emperor’s women are 
| convicted of infidelity, they are usually destroyed in the following 
| manner. The writer says that at the time he resided there, thir- 
_teen of the Emperor’s wives were to suffer death for this crime. 
| The execution took place in the forenoon: about eleven o’clock 
the fair criminals were led into an open space within the palace ; 


the judge passed sentence upon them, by which they were to be 








Tue lecture-room was last night crowded to excess, and the im- | poisoned by a lance dipped in upas. An Alcoran was then pre- 
pressiveness and interest of the lecture appeared to be fully appre- | sented to them, and they were forced to confess, according to the 
ciated by the audience. It chiefly related to Macbeth, and contained | Mahometan laws, that the sentence passed upon them was just and 











much ingenious criticism on that play, with valuable hints for its 
better performance on the stage, particularly as regards the opening 
scene and the incantation of the Witches. The lecturer gave the 
audience his friend Mr Macready’s notion of the manner in which 
this scene should be represented, and also Mr Kean’s reading of the 
same scene. Both of which highly delighted and instructed the 
audience, 


ENGLISH WOMEN, 





Tue German Prince, who lately made a tour of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, has, in common with all foreigners, stigmatised 
English women with the charge of repulsive reserve and coldness 


of manner. I think I may venture to assert, apart from partiality, 


that in moral worth, intelligence, and beauty they are unrivalled by | 


the women of any country in the world. Why, then, will they 
deteriorate their acknowledged superiority, by refusing to their 
manner and language that animation which hearts and minds like 
theirs should evidence ? Do they so studiously reject this charm, 
because, in foreign women, it is so often associated with levity ? 


Cannot they assume the flower, and leave the weed? The wreath 


that was worn by Cleopatra, had been equally appropriate on the | 
Is there any reason why the one should have | 


brow of Octavia. 
refused, to the aid of virtue, those innocent graces, which the other 
so liberally granted to vice? A sword that has hung by the side of 
a coward, and been drawn in defence of a villain, may yet arm the 
brave and protect the good. The rose and laurel are not the less 
worthy to adorn the brow of innocence and genius, because they 
sometimes decorate the guilty and the ignorant. The sculptor of 
Cyprus became enamoured of a statue, but it was necessary to give 
it animation, to feed and preserve his flame. 
awaken love, but will not keep it awake. 


Mere beauty may 


‘ Love falls asleep in its sameness of splendour.’ 
To the women of other countries, studious as they are of all the 


graces of intellect, energy, and feeling, I might say, with a sigh, 
i) ’ ae Pl 
*Oh that ye were what ye seem!’ To the women of England I say, 


* Seem what ye are.’ 


* Juv. Sat. 8. 


equitable. This they did by laying their right-hand upon the 
Alcoran, tlteir left upon their breast, and their eyes lifted towards 
heaven; the judge then held the Alcoran to their lips, and they 
kissed it. These ceremonies over, the executioner proceeded on 
his business in the following manner:—Thirteen posts, each about 
| five feet high, had been previously erected ; to these the delinquents 
were fastened, and their bosoms bared. They continued a short 
time in prayer, attended by several priests, until the signal was 
made by the judge to the executioner, when the latter produced an 
instrument much like the spring-lances used by farriers to bleed 
horses. With this instrument, which was poisoned with the gum of 
the upas, the unhappy creatures were pierced in the middle of the 
breast; and the operation was performed on all of them in less 
than two minutes. 


My astonishment, he says, was raised to the highest degree on 
perceiving the sudden effects of the poison; for, in less than five 
minutes, they were all seized with a violent tremor, attended with 
a subsultus tendinum ; after which they died in the greatest agonies, 
—calling upon God and Mahomet to have mercy on them ; and in 
sixteen minutes they had all expired. Upon examining the bodies 
some hours after, they were full of livid spots, like those of 
the petechia, their faces much swoln, their colour changed to a 
kind of blue, and their eyes yellow. 


What a pity polygamy is permitted amongst such wretches ! 


Gow. 


ar 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘Tue letter of £ AN Apm1reErR or Smatu Bonnets,’ is received. All play- 
goers will participate with him in his satisfaction at the abolition of the 
‘ monstrosities.” We will endeavour to comply with the request contained 
in his postscript. 
‘Tarrix’ is informed, that the gentleman in question did originally 
appear at the Edinburgh Theatre. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The INDEX and TITLE-PAGE to the Third Volume of The TATLER 
are now ready for delivery, price Oxe Penny. Complete sets may be 
had in boards, price £2. the set, being 10s. for the first volume, and I 5s, 
each for the secoad and third. All the back Numbers, with a very few 
exceptions, may at present be had ; and they will shortly be collected in 
parts of various sizes, for the accommodation of such subscribers as may 
wish to make up their sets gradually.—No. II is reprinted. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


ADELPHI. 
Tne new piece, entitled Chalk Farm, pro- 
duced last night at this theatre, does not require 
any lengthened notice. The plot, such as 
it is, turns upon an adventure of two clerks 
in a-public office, who, though they profess to 
be very fond of their wives, have, nevertheless, 
a superior penchant for sly intrigue, and to 
gratify this, in their circumstances, not over- 
laudable purpose, they make an appointment 
with two girls to meet them at a tea-garden, 
called Chalk Farm. The wives, by different 
oversights of the husbands, become acquainted 





with their intention, meet them at the tavern, | 


and upbraid them—no, we should tather say 
forgive them ; for at the conclusion, one of the 
‘wives comes forward and utters the usual com- 
mon-place, that nothing is wanting to complete 
the unanimity, but—&c. &c. There was every- 
thing done for the piece which the actors could 
do, but all was not sufficient to stifle the hisses, 
which, in this good-humoured house, always 
seem alien to its atmosphere. They were to be 
heard occasionally as the piece advanced towards 
its finale ; and when given out by Mr Reeve 
for repetition, we should say that they marked 
the opinion of the majority, were it not that 
the mode of expressing approbation has the 
advantage of producing more noise. Two or 
three times we thought we discovered evidence 
of ‘a capability to do better, and shall be glad 
to find on another occasion, that we conjec- 
tured rightly. 

There was a good sprinkling of the Nobility 
present, among whom were the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Cleveland, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and Lord Goderich. 

Queen’s THEATRE. 

Mrs Hooper, of whom a correspondent of the 
Tatler \ately gave so favourable an opinion, 
takes her benefit on Monday next. We shall 
be glad to hear her success is as great as we 
have understood her merit to be, Mademoi- 
selle Celeste is re-engaged at this theatre, and 
will re-appear there on the Monday following. 





Oe ee es ees 


TATTLE. 





— The coins of Henry Vil, with a head in 
profile, are said to be the first English money 
bearing the likeness of the sovereign.—Numis- 
matie Annual. 


— Every form of governin :nt must be good 
that inspires patriotism; ani! the best form to 
invigorate that noble passion, is a common- 
wealth founded on a rotation of power, where 
it is the study of those in office to do good, 
and to merit approbation tom their fellow- 
citizens.— Lord Kuimes. 


Stupy or THE Law.—.\s a practical pro- 
fession, the study of the liv requires but a 
moderate portion of abilitics. The learning of 
a pleader is usually upon a level with his inte- 
evity. The indiscriminate defence of right and 
wrong contracts the understanding, while it 
corrupts the heart. Subtlety is soon mistaken 
for wisdom, and impunity for virtue.—Juaius. 








SosurG.—The Man in the Iron Mask— 
Three Pair of Lovers—Peter Bell the Wag 
goner. 

New Ciry.—The Lear of Private Life— 

Richelieu— Black Casar. 
New Srranvp THEATRE.—Who Rules— 
False and Constant— Love’s Frailties. 
Published by R. 
are to be addressed) ; sold b 


THEATRICALS 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drary-lahe—Covent-Garden—Olym jic—City—7 0’ Clock. 
Wee ar ee eee Seven.— Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Hal/- 


New Strand 


DRURY LANE. _ 


Mr D, W. Jerroxn’s Comic Drama, entitled 


The Bride of Ludgate. 





Melissa yg ° + Miss Phillips 
Ruth . = - « Mrs Orger 
Charles the Second - Mr Wallack 

Sir Charles Sedley . «. MrC.Jones 
Shekel ° i Mr J. Russell 
Doeskin e » « Mr Harley 
Must Fe . « Mr Salter 
Agate « « Mr Hughes 
Mapleton . ° - Mc H. Wallack 
Captain Mouth - « Me Cooper 


After which, Mr Prancue’s Drama of 


Charles the Twelfth. 


Eudiga ° ‘ Miss Pearson 
Charles the Twelfth - « Me Farten 
Major Vanberg . « Mr Cooper 
Triptolemus Muddlewerk . Mr Harley 
Adam Brock ‘ . Me Wallack 


In the course of the Evening will be Exhibited 
Stanfield’s Grand Diorama. 
To conclude with the Melo-Drama of 


The Falis of Clyde. 
Mrs Enfield : - Mrs C, Jones 


Ellen Enfield . . Miss Kenneth 
Janet P - Mrs Broad 
Jessy : : - Mrs East 
General Wilford - Mr Younge 
Kenmure ° » Mr Brincal 
Farmer : « Mr J. Russell 
Edward : : - Mr Cooper 
Donald e . Mr H. Johnston 
Maleculm : » Mr H, Wallack 


To-morrow, The Rent Day ; 
Masaniello. 

Monday, Rob Roy ; and the Pantomime. 

Tuesday, The Rent Day; The New Ballet; and 
My Own Lover. 

Wednesday, Artaxerxes ; The Self-Tormentor ; and 
The Falls of Clyde. 


ADELPHI. 
A New Burletta, entitled 


The Deviil’s Son. 
The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, Mrs Fitz. 
william, Mr Yates, Mr J. Reeve, and Mr Hemmings, 


The Quaker; and 








After which, a Comic Burletta, called 


Chalk Farm. 

The Characters by Mrs Fitz silliam, Mrs Daly, Miss 
Novello, Mr J. Reeve, Mr Buckstone, 
Wilkinson. 

To conclude with 

Quadrupeds. 


Abrahamides Mr J. Reeve 








SURREY. 


An entirely new Domestic Drama, called 


and Mr} 


FOR THIS EVENING. 


— 


st Six.—— Quarter past seas 
Quarter before Seven.——The doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing 


| COVENT GARDEN. 


| Lord L. Gower’s New Tragic Drama, called 


Catherine of Cleves, 
| Catherine de Medicis - Mrs Lovell 





| Catherine of Cleves Miss F. Kemble 
| Henry the Third Mr J. Mason 
| Henry of Lorraine - Mr Warde 
| Paul Caussade . «+ MrC. Kemble 
| Baron D'Epernon - Mr Henry 
| Du Halde - Mr Mears 
Saint Paul . . Mr Payne 
Arthur. ‘ ° Miss Taylor 
| Roggieri Mr G. Bennett 
Marcel - «. MrF. Matthews 
To which will be added, 
The Irish Tutor. 
Rosa 3 - - Miss Horton 
Mary . . » + Miss Stohwasser 
| Terry O'Rourke. - Mr Power 
| Mr Tillwell . «+ Mr Evans 
| Charles é : - Mr Baker 
Dr Flail ‘ P Mr Meadows 


To conclude with a Grand Pantomime, called 
Hop o’ My Thumb. 
Little Jack . . - Miss Poole 


| Columbine Miss Davis 

| Harlequin Mr Eller 

| Clown Signor Paulo 
Pantaloon Mr Turnour 


Lacquey patch j . MrF. Sutton 
Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala. —I1. Ogre’s Castle 
on Draig y Can.—IIL. Brazen Bridge over Dreg y 
Nan.—1V. Ogre’s Grand Kitchen.—V. Pont y Mo. 
nach, or the Devil’s Bridgee—VI. Llwyn of Nannan 
| or the Haunted Oak.—VII. Brazen Cast'e.—VIIL. 

Ogre’s Vanits of Riches.—1X. Hop 0° My ‘Thumb's 
| Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thumb 
| Palace.—XI. Llyn Ozwen. — XII. Landscape and 

Inn; Sign, the Prince of Wales.—XII[. Interior of 
the Pavilion at Charing. Cross—XI1V. Outside of the 

Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moon- 

light).—X V. Nabob’s Pleasure Gronnds —XVI. A 

Rural Farm, near London. — XVII. Local Cosmo- 

rama—XVIIL Gateway of the Public House, the 

Fighting Cocks. — XIX. Lannch of the Thunderer 

at Woolwich.—XX. Illominated Grove, in which 

Herr Cline will appear on the Tight Rope.—XXI. 

Temple of the Genius of the Harp. 

The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messrs 
Gairves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 

| the New London Biidge ; comprising the Views 

} of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 

| Gardens, Blackfriars Bridze, and the New London 

| 

} 





Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 183). 





| The Pantomime Every Evening. 

| To-morrow, Artaxerxes ; The Waterman 
Monday, Catherine of Cleves; Teddy the Tiler. 

| Tuesday, The Haunted Tower. rf 

Wednesday, Cinderella. 

Thursday, The Haunted Tower. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 








Madeline P 
Ellinor Lester 
Bess Airlie 
Dame Darkmans 
Margery 

Sal Hammond 
Eugene Aram 


Rowland Lester 


Richard Houseman 


Walter Lester 


Corporal Bunting 


Peter Dealtry 


Eugene Aram. 


Mrs West 
Miss Vincent 
Miss Nicol 
Miss Silver 
Mrs Rogers 
Miss Jordan 
Mr Elton 
Mr Williams 
Mr C. Hill 
Mr Cobham 
Mr Vale 

Mr Rovers 





Seton, at the Tatler Office, 
: y ONWHYN, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at 
vender, Birchin lane ; CLARKk, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; 
Theatrica 


ical Agent, 10 Brvad court, Long Acre; Lioyp 74 Uld Compton street, Soho; Tomutinson, Library, 
74 Drury lave, Corner of Russell court; D.Hitton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; : 


Sqnire Courtland 2 Mr D. Pitt 
Liptrap Mr Honner 
Heyward Mr Maitland 
Summers Mr Ransford 
Tebbuts Mr Lee 


To conclude with a Drama, founded upon 


The Stranger. 


Mrs Haller Mrs W. West 
Countess Wintersein . , Miss Scoit 
Charlotte . ‘ Mrs Vale 

The Stranger - . Mr Osbaldiston 
Count Wintersein . - Mr Honner 
Baron Steiufort Mr D. Pitt 
Solomon Mr Williams 
Peter . ‘ 


Mr Vale 


Mr C. Dancr’s Burletta, entitled 
He’s Not A-miss! 
| Mrs Prettyman - Mrs Glover 
Price Prettyman Mr Lision 
| After which, Mr BeRNarp’s Burletta, entitled 
| ‘The Dumb Belie! 
Eliza Ardenton . . Madame Vestris 
| To which will be added, G.H. Ropwett's Burletta of 
| T’ll be Wour Second! 
| Mr Placid : - «. Mr Liston 
| To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs 
Prancue and C. Dance, of 
| Olympic Devils! 
| Orpheus s - Madame Vestris 











QUEEN’S. 


\ A Drama, from the French, entitled 

pe Therese. 

| Thérése » - Mrs T. Hill 

After which, the Interlude, entitled 

; Tantrums, 

| Lady Susan Temperwell Mrs Hooper 
Lord Riversdale. Mr Dillon 

Sir Frederick Temperwell Mr Hooper 

\ WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 





26 Brydges Street, Covent Gardenyj (to whom all books, and communications for the Editer 
¢ BeERs’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarpret; WiLsoNn, Royal Exchange; THomas, News 
STRanGe, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; BuckNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; TuRNouR, 


Great Newport street; H. » a pet; T. may 
and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. gions a a ee er , 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Bridges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. R&YN&LL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 

















